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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 





THIS WEEK: 
The Hugos no Huguenots ... ... ... ... .. .. 4 
Johnson and a Latin Psalm-heading ... ... 7 


“Bill” at Harrow ... ... we ne ee ee ee 1 








TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘I'he London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street,W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 





two queries over Dr. Onions’s signature 
about words for the Supplement to the ‘ Ox- 
ford English Dictionary’ which he is editing. 
We feel very certain of the interest and, 
where possible, the co-operation of all our 
correspondents where the Great Dictionary is 
concerned, and are glad to print some notes 
we have received from the Oxford Press giv- 
ing details of what Dr. Onions has and wants 
in the matter of the letter A. ‘‘ It might 
might be supposed,’’ he says, ‘‘ that for the 
letter A there was little to add beyond ‘ aero- 
plane’ and ‘appendicitis,’ and perhaps 
‘automobile’ and ‘aviation’; and _ the 
thirty pages (already in type) of additions 
under the first letter of the alphabet will, I 
think, surprise any who are not in the habit 
of observing the almost daily accretions to the 
English vocabulary. A begins with ‘ aas- 
vogel,’ which is supported by references to 
Rider Haggard and Rudyard Kipling, and 
ends with ‘ azygospore,’ a botanical term 
now, it is true, rarely used, but which must 
be recorded for completeness’ sake.’’ 

He gives as examples of words between 
these alphabetical termini: to put or get 
it across; auto-suggestion; autopiano; auto- 
erotism; autogiro; accent in art; to go all 


out; apperception; the all red line; Agape- | 
| judged restoration. 


mone: apache; adenoids; aspidistra; aero- 
hatic; alpha rays; drug addict; airbath; 
airworthy; adurol; Ashkenazim; Anglicist; 
Anglophobiac; angels on _ horseback ; 


spiritistic apport, and accelerometer. He 


notes some words or meanings already to be 
marked obsolete, for example, the older sense 


UR readers will have observed at clv. 442 | 


the | 


‘ 


of ‘‘ aerodrome,’’ now expressed by ‘‘ aero- 
plane,’ and the original sense of ‘‘ aero- 
plane,’’ which was plane or wing. He would 
still welcome contributions of quotations 
with exact dates, titles, and references; for 


instance, for ‘‘ agin’’ the Government or 
anything else; the spelling ‘‘ alright’’; 
“all-in’’ policy; ‘‘all in’? (exhausted) ; 


‘* anti-clockwise ’’ (before 1909); ‘ amoral ”’ ; 
“Angora rabbit ’’; ‘‘on approval ’’; ‘‘ ash- 
tray’’; ‘‘atonality’’ and ‘attack’? in 
music. Quotations may be sent to him at 


| the Old Ashmolean, Oxford. 


|the Midland Institute. 


[THE stories in the January Cornhill seem 

to us good beyond the average. Mr. 
Robin Douglas will be sure to attract readers 
by his article ‘My Boyhood with Conrad,’ 
and those attracted will find touches in it 
worth having, and adding on to their idea of 
Conrad. Myr. Laurie Magnus writes about 
Virgil and the doctrines and hopes of the 
Jews—the main idea being that Virgil’s 
ethical standpoint was somehow determined 
by Jewish influence that had penetrated to 
him. Myr. Magnus finds “‘ echoes of Hebrew 
poetry’ in Catullus’s ‘‘ Nox est perpetua 
una dormienda’’ and in Horace: but we 
think both these poets, and ordinary Romans 
too for that matter, may be credited with 
enough power of thought and imagination 
to find out for themselves that we all must 
die and that our heirs take what we leave. 
Some like strain of exaggeration runs 
through the main argument—which is yet 
deeply interesting. We have seldom read a 
description of the Highlands, or of winter 
scenery, so successful as that to be found— 
with a good many accompanying observations 
and considerations—in ‘January 17: A 
Highland Hare-Drive,’ by A. D. G. G. Row- 
land Grey contributes a lively paper on 


“ Disraeli in Fancy Street’ and there is a 


charming one by Mr. John C. Moore called 
‘An Essay on Poets.’ 


MOST interesting account of discoveries 
in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick 
was recently given by Mr. Philip M. Chatwin 
to the Birmingham Archeological Society at 
The chapel has 


| suffered obliteration of much of its original 


beauty through time and fanaticism and ill- 
Removal of the dark 


| stone-coloured paint with which the interior 


had been covered has brought to light a great 
deal of the medisval decoration. Two 
acoustic chambers also, have been found 
under the choir-stalls; they had been made 
receptacles of ‘‘ rubbish’? which when sifted, 
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yielded up, among other things, fragments 
of stone carving clearly belonging to the 
reredos of the chapel, part of an inscription 
from a fifteenth century brass and a fifteenth 
century pilgrim’s badge. Still more in- 
teresting were fragments of painted glass— 
magnificent glass—with whicn the whole of 
the windows once were filled, making a 
glory, of which the glass still in position in 
the east window and in the tracery lights of 
the side windows, gives one some sort of idea. 
WE always enjoy the Print Collector’s 

Quarterly, and find the January num- 
ber as good as its predecessors. The subjects 
are ‘George Dance’s ‘‘ Heads’’’ by Mr. 
Hugh Stokes; Dunoyer de Segonzac’s etch- 
ings by Mr. Claude Roger-Marx; problems 
of the early history of mezzo-tinting by Mr. 
Charles E. Russell, and a study of the etch- 
ings of Graham Sutherland and Paul Drury 
by Graham Sutherland. Mr. Stokes, discuss- 
ing the question of Dance’s tendency to ex- 
aggeration, expresses the opinion that the 
men of the eighteenth century were ‘‘of a 
stronger and more marked personality than 
their descendants to-day,’’ a remark which 
is often made, and then goes on to opine that 
Dance, if he exaggerated at all did so by 
giving undue prominence to the nose in his 
profiles, and adds ‘‘ Noses are probably de- 
creasing in size across the centuries,’’ with 
a few jests on the topic. From the 
eighteenth century to the present day seems 
hardly long enough, humanity being such a 
mixture of strains as it is, to establish any 
genuine instance of evolution; but, if this 
could be shown, would not such modification 
in the size of the nose be the only example 
of evolution in the human body in the history 
of civilised peoples ? 


(UR correspondent, Mr. Landfear Lucas, | 
sends us an interesting cutting from the | 


Brooklyn Eagle containing a portrait and 
account of Mr. George W. Pendrell, of 
Brooklyn, descendant of the Pendrell, of 
Boscobel fame, who receives every six months 
payment of a perpetual pension, in recogni- 
tion of his ancestor’s service in hiding King 
Charles in the oak-tree. Mr. Pendrell is the 
only recipient of the pension in..the United 
States, and, being direct descendant of King 
Charles’s preserver, receives now £80 (before 
the war the amount was £200): there are 


about forty other pensioners who, descend- | 
ants of persons who might have betrayed the | 
The | 
'to the Navy-Office, in order to have the 


King but did not, receive smaller sums. 
pensions were established by a charter of 
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estate by a direct descendant of one of the 
three original trustees appointed. Mr. Pen- 
drell, who is now seventy-four years of age, 
nearly lost the bounty through an attempt 
of his father’s to sell it. It was paid to the 
would-be purchaser for seventeen years before 
it was discovered that his title was not good, 
and the rightful heir was found. It passes 
from father to eldest son, and, as Mr. Pen- 
drell has a son and grandson living, is likely 
to remain with his branch of the family for 
some time yet. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 4, 1728/9. 





()N Sunday their Majefties, his Royal 

Highnefs the Prince, and the three 
Princeffes dined together in Publick State 
in the Great Ball Room at St. James’s; the 
Dutchefs of Dorfet carved, and the Earl of 
Albemarle ferved the Wine. 


On Chriftmas Eve a Boat with about 40 
Perfons in it, was enclofed by Flakes of Ice 
driving down the River, near Woolwich, and 
was in great Danger of being over-fet; but 
another Boat happily coming by, offered to 
take them on board, provided they would 
{tep in leifurely one by one, which was done 
till the Boat was quite full; four of the 
People that were not quick enough to get in 
while there was room, were admitted to cling 
to the Boat, two on one fide and two on the 
other to Ballance then, of which Number 
was a Woman with a Child at her Breaft; 
and being near the Shore they were all fafely 
landed. 


The fame Day [Wednesday] one Mr. 
Mills, a young Gentleman, fhooting at fome 
Birds in the Fields between Chelfea and 
Hyde-Park Corner, the Barrel of his Gun 
burft, by which Accident his left Thumb was 
thot off. 


We have an account from Warwickfhire, 
that there is a Sickness there which carries 
off great Numbers of People; and that moft 
of them die raving mad. 

The Loadftone, mentioned in one of our 
former [sic], to be found among the Coals 
at Arthur’s Coffee-Houfe, has been fent for 


1675, and are paid out of King Charles’s! Virtues of it fearch’d into. 
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NOTES AND 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


ST. AMBROSE AS POET. 


AMONG the riches laid aside, which some 
day perhaps the world in general will 
turn to again, is the treasury of early Chris- 


tian Latin. In this is enshrined much of 
the contribution which Latin custom and 
law and literature made to Christian 


imagery and Christian phraseology. Virgil 
plays a large part here: nor have commen- 
tators on the old hymns failed to point out 
what these owe to him. But the—so to put 
it—secular and poetical interest of early 
Latin hymns is not exhausted when echoes 
and allusions have been traced to classical 
sources. ‘They are rich in beautiful phrases 
and turns of expression as it were in their 
own right. I recently had occasion to go 
through the hymns of St. Hilary and St. 
Ambrose in the edition of ‘Early Latin 
Hymns’ by the late A. S. Walpole, which | 
was brought out by the Cambridge Press | 
some six or seven years ago. Struck by 
Hilary’s ‘‘ congregator tu maris’”’ as a fine 
phrase I proceeded to take note, in these two 
writers, of lines and images which I thought 
of outstanding beauty and, not having read 
these hymns with special attention to this 
before, found myself astonished at the num- 
ber of times I was stopped by admiration of 
a phrase or image. Perhaps a few examples 
may pleasantly recall old favourites to 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ who know the hymns 
well already, and point the way to a new 
field of pleasures for those who do not yet 
know them. | 

St. Hilary’s ‘Hymnum dicat turba frat- | 
rum,’ where ‘‘ congregator tu maris ”’ 


occurs 
at 1. 9, has two or three other lines and 
phrases that give pause; thus in their places 
“scandere crucem iubetur’’ and ‘nox 
obscurat saeculum’”’ (ll. 39, 43) have a 
strange force, still more evident, after ‘‘ sur- 
gens Christus integer,’’ in the plain line :— 
haec uidet ITudaea, mendax haec negat cum | 
uiderit. 


Turning to St. Ambrose—‘ Aeterne rerum 
conditor ’ (in itself a grand line) goes on to: 
et temporum das tempora, 
ut alleues fastidium ; 


lines with a curiously modern ring about | 
them. Did Stevenson, by the way, read St. ! 


| word makes a passage strike home. 
| est dies uerus Dei’ he has these two stanzas 


QUERIES. 3 


Ambrose? He has somewhat the same idea: 


To make this earth, our. hermitage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page 
God’s bright and intricate device, 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 


| (One wonders, in spite of a few rather diffi- 
, cult examples, whether a Latin writer would 


have gone so far as to call a hermitage a 
page). The same hymn has the splendid: 
hoc [sc. praecone diei] omnis errorum 
; } ; chorus 
ulas nocendi deserit. 

In ‘Splendor paternae gloriae’ we have 
one or two of those touches which foreshadow 
poetic method of a later day, thus: 

uotis uocemus et Patrem— 
Patrem perennis gloriae, 
Patrem potentis gratiae— 
and here occurs the lovely line: 
pudor sit ut diluculum; 


The hymn for terce (‘Iam surgit hora 
tertia’) introduces the third word from the 
Cross with the striking phrase: 

Celso triumphi uertice, 
matri loquebatur suae. 

Sometimes a concatenation of images 
which amounts to a conceit occurs even in St. 
Ambrose, to whose general manner this is 
foreign. The signal instance, perhaps, is in 
the hymn about St. John the Evangelist, for 
example—a fine example—in : 

hamum profundo merserat, 

piscatus est Verbum Dei, 

1actauit undis retia, 

uitam leuauit omnium. 
_ Many of the hymns have admirable open- 
ings, but none, I think, better than the 
Epiphany hymn with: 

Inluminans altissimus 

micantium astrorum globos, 

ax, uita, lumen, ueritas, 

esu, faue precantibus. 

Occasionally a sudden turn of thought and 
In ‘ Hic 


about the thief on the cross: 


fidem refundens [sc. dies] perditis 
caecosque uisu inluminans, 

quem non graui soluit metu 
latronis absolutio? 


qui praemium mutans cruce 
Tesum breui adquisit fide 
iustosque praevio gradu 
praevenit in regno Dei. 
‘““Cruor  triumphalis,”’ 


““mortis sacrae 


/compendio ’’ are phrases that come to him as 
he sings of martyrs, and there is this beauti- 
ful simple stanza describing St. Lawrence 
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watching the passion of St. ihdian whom he | 
was so soon to follow: 

nec territus poenae metu 

heres futurus sanguinis 

spectauit obtutu pio, 

quod ipse mox persoluer at. 

St. Ambrose is not usually accounted the | 

very greatest of Latin hymn-writers, but one 


may perhaps hazard the opinion that it is he | 


who has most skilfully and with the surest 

touch used, for Christian poetry, the poetic 

spirit and tradition of the old Latin classics. 
PEREGRINUS. 


THE HUGOS NO HUGUENOTS. 
S I have at various times seen it stated 
that the Hugos of Cornwall and Devon 
are of French Protestant descent, which 
statement has never been (so far as T know) 
authoritatively contradicted, I 


which disprove, or at’ least tend to disprove, 
the truth of that assertion. 

Boase, ‘ Collectanea Cornubiensia,’ cols. 
398, 399, prints a pedigree of the Hugos, of 
St. Feock, Co. Cornwall, beginning 
George Hugo (fl. circ. 1730), “member of a 
family driven out of France at the period of 
the Edict of Nantes.’’ One of George’s des- 
cendants claims French descent.* 
the only evidence I know of for the proposi- 
tion that the Cornish Hugos are of French 


origin. 

Now, take the Hugos of Devon. The 
Annual Register, 1876, noticing the death of 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. (see! 
‘D.N.B.’), states that he “‘ was descended | 
from a French Protestant family which 


settled many years ago in England in conse- 
quence of religious persecution.’’ I have not 


a note of it here as I write, but I remember | 


that the same statement was made in 
‘N. and Q.’ (in 1919?) by Masor G. Yarrow 
Batpock, who was acquainted with Mr. 
Hugo, from whom no doubt he drew that 
information. Possibly the Register’s state- 
ment was ultimately derived from the same 
source. 
has been made in other places. Further, I am 
aware that some of the Devonshire Hugos are 
even now of that opinion. Burke, ‘ General 
Armoury,’ shows that the Hugos bear for 
arms, Az., on a bend engr. 

* Actually be. claims to be related to the 
celebrated poet. But I never heard that my 
cousin could ever produce a single convincing 
argument in support of his claim. Otherwise 


there is absolutely no tradition in my family 
to suggest French origin or Huguenot descent. 


should like | “ye ge Phin cint® 
to place on record some of the considerations | 1Uoted in support of the assertion, 
/I find anything which will, 


| examination, support it. 


with | a: 
'that this is proof enough, 


This is | 


|occurs in many 


| state “that, 


| France ? 


My impression is that the statement | 


arg. three trees | 
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eradicated vert. These are RES of a 
| foreign type. I know of no more evidence for 


‘the French origin of the Hugos of Devon. 


There have been two Hugo families in 


Guernsey and Jersey (Channel Isles), places 


| having many connections with France. Both 
settled in Guernsey during the nineteenth 
century.* The Hugos, ‘of Allez Street, 
settled in Guernsey in 1840, being followed 


| by those of Hauteville House (in 1855), led 


by the celebrated Marie Victor, Vicomte 
Hugo, who had originally (August, 1852) 
settled in Jersey. Various facts, too numer- 
ous to mention here, suggest that the families 
are related. 

Here then is the evidence that the Hugos 
settled in England were of Huguenot origin. 

But what does this evidence amount to 
after all? It consists merely of statements 
asserting that proposition. No authority is 
nor can 
after critical 


As far as I can see, the only basis for this 


| theory of Huguenot origin is the surname 


‘“‘ Hugo ’’ itself. My readers may consider 
for we. are now 


accustomed to consider Hugo a French sur- 


/name, but the very point I wish to make is 


that Hugo is anything but a French (i.e. 
Gallo-Frankish) surname. As a surname it 
North European countries 
(e.g. Germany, Holland, Sweden, etc.), but, 
though with our pre-conceived notions we 
may find it difficult to believe, it is surpris- 
ingly uncommon in France. Al] the numer- 
ous surnames from the parent-root of 
‘* Hugo”’ are rare in France, but I venture to 
taking the country as a whole, 
persons‘ sur- 


you will find a full hundred 
Hugot, or 


named either Hue, Huet, Hugon, 


Hugues, to one surnamed Hugo. Where . 
then does the surname Hugo occur in 


My own observation shows that it 
is commonest, rare as it is, in Normandyt 


* The Hugos sometime of Jersey were 
descended from Harper Richard Hugo (1826- 
1869), 1st son of Samuel Hugo, gent., of Allez 
Street, Guernsey. But note that Mrs. Paulina 
Hugo, née Mackenzie, bur. in Jersey f 
her ped. in Misc. Gen. et Herald., 5 8. ii. 
233-235), was widow of Thomas Byrdall Hugo, 
of Ensbury, Co. Dorset (Surg. to H.R.H. the 
Duke of York), eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo, Rector of Wolborough, Shillingford, and 
Dunchideock, Co. Devon. 

+ But apart from the twelfth-fourteenth 
century Hugos, referred to later, I have found 
only one person of the surname Hugo in 
Normandy. This case occurs about 1908. 
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and in the Eastern Provinces of France (i.e. 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Burgundy).* The 
other forms I mention are also mainly to be 
found in these districts, though occasionally 
found in the South, where Hugon is the 
favourite form. It appears then that the 
Hugos of France are confined to districts 
where surnames and place-names are pre- 
dominantly of Teutonic origin, and are 
therefore, as we would expect, common in 
Teutonic countries.+ I believe that the 
German Empire could show a _ higher per- 
centage of Hugos than ever France could.+ 
Even as a Christian name Hugo will not be 
found now in France. It is far commoner as 


such in England.|| Only in documents 
written in Latin do we find Hugo as a 
Christian name in France, ‘‘ Hugo being 


the Latin form of the Norse ‘‘ Hugr’’ and 
French ‘‘ Hugues.’’ The French never, ex- , 
cept in Latin, called the founder of their 
Third Dynasty ‘‘ Hugo Capet’’; their 
modern historians call him ‘‘ Hugues,’’ while 


their old documents, when written in French, 


call him ‘‘ Hue,’ ‘‘ Hues,’’ ‘‘ Huez,’’ 
‘Huun,”’ ete.§ It results from all these 
considerations that we -cannot call ‘‘ Hugo’”’ 


a French surname; we must describe it as 
Teutonic. I may note further that Hugues 
is uncommon now even as a Christian name 


* Even oash the surname is commonest in 
the east of France, I have found only two 
families of that name in that region: (1) the 
ennobled Hugos of Lorraine (ennobled about 
1535; now, I think, extinct), and (2) the family 
of the poet. Victor Hugo, without a single 
peoet, claimed to descend from the first family, 
hut this claim has been rightly derided in the 
ferm in which it appeared. It is possible 
that the poet was porns sally descended from 
the noble Hugos, though T doubt it. Various 
details on both families in d’Hozier, Biré, ete. 
+ As ‘‘ Hugo’ is the Spanish form of 
“ Hugh,” there may well be Hugo families in 
Spain, though I have never heard of any such, 
and J doubt if Hugh is a very common 
Christian name in that country. I don’t know 


of any Hugo families in, Italy, doubtless be- 
cause ‘Ugo ” is the Italian form of Hugh; 


there are, of course, Ugo families there. 

t The most celebrated was the jurist Gustay 
von Huge. 

|| Finding remote ancestors called ‘‘ Hugo ’ 
in documents, some families have used the 
Latin form ‘‘ Hugo” in modern days as a 
Christian name. CH. the Earls of Wemyss, etc. 
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in France (experience of French pedigrees 
suggests that it never was a great favourite) ; 
I never knew any person so named in my 
own fairly large circle of French relatives 
and acquaintances. Only one French king 
bore the name Hugues, though there were, of 
course, princes of the name (at Arles, etc.). 
Surely all that can be deduced from the 
surname Hugo as to the origin of the Hugos 
of Devon and Cornwall is that their ‘‘ stem- 
father ’’ bore the name Hugh, set down in 
Latin documents as Hugo. As the Christian 
name Hugh was once fairly common in Eng- 
land, it is most probable that Hugh, our 
patriarch, was an English subject. The 
family might, of course, be of French origin, 


but L find the surname Hugo in England 
long before the Huguenots appeared any- 
where. 


I doubt very much whether the surname 
Hugo appeared French to Englishmen of our 
great-great-grandfathers’ day. Probably why 
it does so now is because the poet, its most 
famous bearer in modern times, was a French 
subject. 

To come now to the Hugo 


family itself. 


| Boase says that George Hugo, the ancestor 


§ Various authorities, particularly Moisy, 
“Noms de Familles Normands,’ 1875. His | 
theories are often most unconvincing, brt I 


have no reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
quotations. He says much on the name Hugo. 


but I doubt very much whether his ideas on 


the subject be of great value. 


of Hugo, of St. Feock, Co. Cornwall, was a 
‘member of a family driven out of France 
at the period of the Edict of Nantes.’’ Did 
he mean this literally? Once the Edict had 
given relief to the Huguenots, in 1598, there 
would not have been so much point in a 
French Protestant exiling himself (unless, 
indeed, he foresaw the Revocation), as there 
would have been when the Edict of Nantes 
was actually revoked in 1685. In 1685 he 
might well withdraw to English soil. Pre- 
sumably then Boase referred to the Revoca- 
tion.* What evidence is there for Boase’s 
statement? None at all as far as I know. I 
have made some search in Huguenot sources 
(e.g. Agnew, ‘French Protestant Exiles,’ 
and the Registers of the Walloon Protestants 
at Southampton, and ‘ Lists of Foreign Pro- 
testants, and Aliens, resident in England, 
1618-1682,’ Camden Soc., 1862), but have 
not found a single Hugo. 

It happens fortunately that George Hugo 
was my own direct ancestor, and, though I 
have not had the opportunity of searching 


the St. Feock records thoroughly, I have 
some notes on George’s immediate relatives. 
George was apparently the son of Peter 





* It is a suspicious circumstance that the 
pro-Huguenots do not say exactly when the 
Huguenot ancestor came to England, or from 
which part of France he came. 
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Hugo, of St. Feock, Co. Cornwall, 


George’s descendants resided until 1840. The | Hugo, M.R.C.S 
said Peter (who died at an advanced age in | Rev. 
1774) acted in 1714 as executor of his brother | Shillingford, and Wolborough, Co. 


where | This ee was the eldest son of Charles 


, of Taunton, son of the 
Thomas Hugo, Rector of Dunchideock, 
Devon, 


Richard’s will, dated 18 Aug., 1713; he had | 'son of the Rev. John Hugo, Rector of Brid- 


besides three brothers and three sisters, viz. 
Stephen, Jacob, Gerrans, 
Lawrence), Juliana (Mrs. May), and Jene- | 
fer. There is no hint in their wills of any | 
Huguenot connection, and not a_ single’ 
French word is used. They mention Rouses, | 
Trenerrys, Rosuggans, Mays, etc., 
Cornish people, among their near relatives | 
and legatees. 
nots ! 


been born not later than 18 Aug., 


eldest of his father’s eight children, who 


seem all to have been of age in 1715, while | 


and Mrs. May were 
the latter having 


indeed Mrs. Lawrence 
already married then, 
three children at the time. The mother of 
Richard Hugo seems to have been quite 
Cornish,* and was probably married some- 
time about 1680, i.e. probably before the 
Revocation. The parish of St. Feock was 
particularly Cornish; it is notable as being 
the last parish in which divine service was 
conducted in the Cornish tongue (1640). 
Take now the case of the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo, F.S.A., who is stated to have been of 
French origin. Where is the evidence? 


* She may have been a Rosuggan, for her 
dau, Jenefer Hugo (will dated 1770) makes her 


Elizabeth (Mrs. | the Rev. Walter “ Hewgoe,’ 


all quite | 


They scarcely look like Hugue- | 
Note that Richard Hugo made his | 27 May, 
will 18 Aug., 1713, so that he must have | 
1692. I). 
have no reason to suppose that he was the | if Meus grant that the Hugos had a 
not 


iof ‘*‘ Thomas 
land, 


“ Couzens ” Eleanor, Dorothy, and Jenefer 
Rosuggan her principal legatees. These | 
Rosuggans held land in Trevella in St. Feock 


or in Trevella in St. Erme. A thoroughly 
Cornish family. A short pedigree of Rosuggan 
of St. Erme will be found in Vivian, * Visita- 
tions of the County of Cornwall.’ I may con- 
veniently add here that the pedigree given by 
Boase is hopelessly incomplete and inaccurate, 
especially as regards the issue of Samuel Hugo 
(founder of the Hugos of Allez 
Guernsey), though in fairness to Boase I am 
bound to s 
were of great use to me. 


Street, | 


| ford, Co. Devon, son (there i is little doubt) of 


”? who, after hold- 
ing various benefices in Cornwall "and Devon, 
died about 1741 as Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Exeter, and Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. 
|Now Walter Hugo matriculated in 1685 at 
| Queen’s Coll., Cambridge, being described 
as ‘‘of Cornwall’? (see Venn, ‘ Alumni 
Cantab.’). He had actually been admitted 
1685, while the Edict of Nantes was 
only revoked 18 Oct., 1685. 

It is clear from the above facts that even 
Hugue- 
we must look for him before 
the Revocation. But I cannot find any sug- 
gestion in contemporary sources that the 
Hugos of St. Feock and the Hugos of Devon 
were French. We find thoroughly Cornish 
Hugos at St. Feock in 1685, while the fact 
that in 1685 Walter Hugo is described as 
““ of Cornwall’”’ shows that he was born, or 
his parents were then residing, in the Duchy. 
For the (? common) Huguenot ancestor of 
both stocks we shall have to go further back 
yet. 

Here I have a possible clue as to Walter’s 
origin. From 1695-1716 he was Rector of 
Michaelstow, Co. Cornwall, so that he doubt- 
less officiated at the marriage on 2 Oct., 1697, 
Hewgoe, of St. Just-in-Rose- 
and Ann Hill’? at Michaelstow 
‘Cornwall Parish Registers ; 
Marriages,’ vol. i.). It looks as if Walter 
and Thomas were related. As I find no other 
Hugos in any way connected with Michael- 


ancestor, 


(Phillimore, 


stow, Walter probably came from some other 
parish. What is more likely than that 
Thomas, while visiting his relative the 


Rector (? his brother), should make the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Anne Hill, one of Wal- 


_ter’s parishioners?* It seems likely enough 


say that in general his Hugo notes | 
A correspondent | 


(Dr. J. Hambley Rowe, to whom I am indebted | 


for much information) suggests that, as both | 


resided at Penzance, Boase may have had his 
information from Daniell (alias Daniel) Hugo, 
my great-great-uncle, 


but as some of the in- | 


accuracies relate to my grandfather, who kept | 


up correspondence with his uncle 
Boase probably drew some of his infor mation 
from other sources as well. 


Daniell, | 


Daniell Hugo died | 


in 1886, so that he never saw the Hugo 
pedigree secundum G. C. Boase, for the ‘ Col- 
lect. Cornub.’ appeared in 1890. am sure | 


that, 


able to supply the necessary corrections. 


if he had seen it, he would have been | 


that Walter Hugo was a Hugo of St. Just-in- 
Roseland. The orthography of his name (he 
generally wrote it ‘‘ Hewgoe’’) is by itself 
sufficient to suggest this, for, though I have 
found over twenty-five forms of the name, the 
Hugos of St. Just almost invariably appear 
as ‘‘ Hewgo’’ or “ Hewgoe,’’ a thing prac- 
tically peculiar to their ‘branch. + 





* She was per ~~ a descendant of the Rev. 
Christopher Hill, A., Sidney-Sussex Coll. 
Cantab., Rector ps Mshacisioe (21664-1677). 
one of Walter Hugo’s predecessors. 

+ Among Walter Hugo’s contemporaries at 
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Now, i I have few notes on them, the | 
Hugos ‘of St. Just-in-Roseland (a parish near | 
Falmouth, but on the other side of Carrick | 
Roads) were an important branch of the | 
Hugo family. 


graphers (e.g. Lysons, Lake, etc.), mention 


that the barton of Rosecassa in this parish | 


was their seat. The characteristic Christian 
names of the Rosecassa Hugos were: George, 
Henry, Nicholas, Stephen, Thomas, and 
Walter, everyone of which names occurs in 
the Devonshire family. Can one doubt that 
Walter Hugo was a Rosecassa Hugo? 

Here I must revert to the Hugos of St. 
Feock. George and Stephen occur in that 
branch from 1700 onward; this suggests a 
Rosecassa connection (these names are un- 
common in other branches). An added 
argument is that St. Feock and St. Just, 
though separated by Carrick Roads, are only 
two and one- quarter miles apart (this is the 
distance between their parish-churches). 
Actually where the roads narrow the two 
parishes are just a quarter of a mile apart. 
The distance between Rosecassa itself and St. 
Feock church is one and a half miles. I can- 
not help thinking that there was some near 
connection between the Hugos of St. Feock 
and those of St. Just. I wonder if there is 
any significance in the fact that the Rev. 
Thomas Carlyon, Rector of St. Just, offici- 
ated at the marriage of Richard Hugo (2nd 
son of George, the first in Boase’s pedigree) 
and Juliana May (? 2nd cousins), both of 
St. Feock, on 26 Sept., 1760. The vicar of 
St. Feock was unable to sie this fact, 











Cambridge were ‘ile — eg Hewgoe ” on 
“ Hughoe ”’) and Stephen Hugo (“ Hewgoe 

a Hugoe ’ *), All Venn says of John is “ ey 
pens. “at Trinity, Jan. 4, 1681-2. Matric. 1685, 
as Hughoe; Scholar, 1685; B.A. 1685-6.” I have 
no- other information on him; I should be glad 
of further details. Stephen Hugo is, however, 
uite well documented. I summarize: Adm. 
see's 7 Apr. 1689, B.A. 1692-3, Vicar of St. 
Austell, Co. tornwall, 1696-1758. Bur. 7 Jan., 
1758. He had an (only ?) son W item, bapt. 
10 July, 1699, whose career, if any, I should 
be glad to ‘know of. 
Elizabeth, widow of the _ Rev. 
Tremayne, Vicar of St. Austell, and dau. of 
John Jago, Esq., of Truthan in St. Erme (ap- 
parently by a Herle of Prideaux). John Hugo 
is not described as “‘ of Cornwall,” but I dare- 
say he was related to Walter. But Stephen 
is so described, and not only was he at the 
same college as Walter, but he also bears a 
t-pical Rosecassa Christian name. These are 
probably more than coincidences. Mention 


of Stephen Hugo, is made in Hammond, ‘A 
Cornish 
rigienses,”’ 


Parish,’ Venn, ‘ Alumni Cantab- 
Boase, ‘ Collectanea Cornub.,’ etc. 


Some of the Cornish topo- | 
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| though it is, of course, possible that the in- 
‘cumbent of St. Feock was ill at the time. 
But St. Just-in-Roseland is not the nearest 
| parish to St. Feock—they are near, as I have 
said above, but a boat journey across Carrick 
| Roads is necessary to pass from one parish 
to the other. 

It appears then that if we are to find the 
Huguenot ancestor we must go back a good 
many years before the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. But I see never a sign of 
him. 

F, H. M. Huco. 
15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 
(To be continued). 


OHNSON AND A_ LATIN PSALM 

HEADING.—Johnson in his ‘ Journey 

into North Wales,’ 1774, has a note under 
Ag 

‘** Dixit injustus, 
to the English.”’ 

Birkbeck Hill annotates this below :— 

The English version of Psalm 36 begins :— 

‘My heart sheweth the wickedness of the un- 
onde” which has no relation to “ Dixit 
injustus.” 

He means, the Prayer Book version with 
its brief Latin heading. The Bible version 
has, ‘‘ The transgression of the wicked saith 
within my heart.’’ Johnson is quite right in 
noting the discrepancy, for both these Eng- 
lish versions in the two opening verses corre- 
spond with a Latin rendering now and ap- 
parently for many years dropped. I use the 
evidence of three Vulgates in my possession. 

‘* Dixit injustus’’ is the beginning of 
Psalm 35 in a Vulgate, Paris, 1868, and 
another, Venice, 1677. Psalm 35 answers to 
our English 36, as our Psalm 10 is noted as 
secundum Hebreos and not counted in the 
reckoning. But in a Vulgate, Paris, 1545, I 


Ps. 36, has no relation 


| find this Psalm 35, a Psalm 36 corresponding 


to our 37, and on the opposite page another 
36, which is simply another version of 35, 
differing very little in detail. It begins, 
however, not with ‘‘ Dixit injustus,’’ but 


Stephen’s wife was | With ‘‘ Testatur in corde meo scelus impii,”’ 


Charles | 


which evidently corresponds with the first 
verse of our English translations. Equally 
the ‘‘ sibiipsi blanditur ’’ of the second. verse 
corresponds with our “‘ flattereth himself in 
his own sight,’’ or ‘‘ in his own eyes,’’ Bible 
version. Otherwise in the later verses the 
‘* Dixit injustus’’ version seems the nearer 
to the English. 

The annotations in this 1545 Vulgate say 
nothing about the existence of these two rival 
versions, and when later the earlier Psalms 
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are printed again with more notes, 
‘‘ testatur in corde ’’ version is adopted, 
the other silently dropped. 

It is queer to find two versions of the same 
original printed in 1545 as Psalms 55 and 36, 
when there is another 36. I do not know if 
the early editions did this sort of thing often, 
or when precisely the ‘‘ Dixit injustus”’ 
version cut out the other in the Vulgate and 
supplied a Latin heading which should have 
come from the rival rendering. 

V. RENDALL. 


[J UPLICATE SHIELDS.—Under this curi- 

ous title I will shew how the same coat- 
of-arms was used by families having no con- 
nection of any kind, whether by descent or 
otherwise, such as was in Welsh coats-of- 
arms. 

Take for instance the Burdett family and 
the Temples bearing, Arg. with three birds 
on each bar. Temple bore, Argent, on two 
bars gules, on each three martlets. Appar- 
ently these arms were early in use by the 
family, but later, in Elizabethan times, we 
find Richard Temple using a_ variant, 
namely, Ermine, on a chevron sable five 
martlets argent. No reason is given for this 
change. 


a different shield, Sable, a chevron ermine 
between three martlets argent. 

A hundred years after a shield was con- 
firmed to another Peter Temple: Argent on a 
chevron sable between three crescents gules 


So far as can be seen the pedigree | leony ye See tag. penton" 
appears to scan, yet the next generation had | G28, and tie Jempest arms are old; 
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the | 
and 


five martlets argent, while ten years later, in | 


1576, we find the Sable, chevron ermine be- 
tween three martlets confirmed to the same 
Peter Temple. We may suppose he objected 
to being given a coat-of-arms entirely differ- 
ent from that of his ancestors and was more 
fortunate than if he had lived in the twen- 
tieth century, for he won his way and got a 
re-grant of the family arms. 

But he also used a seal with the martlets 
on the two bars in 1556, and at the funeral 
of John Temple, in 1603, the arms are given 
as, Argent a chevron ermine between three 
martlets sable. Any one interested can see 
this in the Harleian 
hamshire,’ a compilation of 
heralds. 

Now for 
wickshire and Leicestershire they 
very pretty shield of, Azure, two bars argent, 


the Burdett family. In 


‘ Visitation of Bucking- | 
well-known | 


War- | 
bore the | 


on each three martlets gules; yet curiously, | 


in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ of 1832, the 


Charles Burdett descended from the Burdetts | 
of Foremark is accredited with, Paly of six | 
argent and sable, on a bend gules martlets: 


Sir | 


| 
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argent. Sir Francis Burdett has, Azure two 
bars or, which same charge is given to Sir 
William Bagenal Burdett, this last with a 
crescent for difference. 

Who else used the three martlets on two 
bars? Turning to my Heraldic Dictionary 
I see that Longcroft, Co. Worcester, had 
Gules on two bars argent six martlets sable ; 
Byne, Co. Oxon, Or two bars gules, on each 
three martlets of the field (I should be very 
glad of any references to this particular 
family of Byne); More, Argent, two bars 
azure, on each three martlets of the field; 
Willey, Argent, on two bars gules, three 
martlets or. (This family also used the 
shield with the field ermine and the bars 
vert); Wriley or Wriallie, Azure two bars or, 
on each three martlets gules; Tempest, 
Baronet, Argent, two bars sable on each three 
martlets or. 

I give the above for what it is worth, but 
it will cause any genealogist to ponder over 
the Heralds’ methods. 

I have avoided any reference to shields 
with bars and martlets between the bars, nor 
have I searched to find as many examples as 
possible. 

The arms of Burdett go back to ancient 
so the 
query resolves itself into, Why did the 
Temples use the arms of two ancient families ? 


K. E. Cope. 


OMENCLATURE OF THE PUEBLO 

INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO.—From 

‘ Desert Drums: The Pueblo Indians of New 

Mexico, 1540-1928’ (Boston, 1928) by Leo 

Crane, one-time agent of the United States 
government for these Indians :— 


In the case of the Pueblo Indians our limited 
intelligence should recognise first that the 
Indians were promptly baptized and named in 
Spanish, partly to incorporate them as closely 
as saguiite with the Saints, and_ partly for 
quick identification in a familiar tongue. 
Indian Bureau officials have followed this 
method in modern times, both on reserves and 
at schools. I recall one day-school principal 
who kept a Litany of the Saints for this pur- 
pose, and certainly he had no other use for it. 
My own method was to perpetuate the poetic 
names of the Old Testament. Those who 
thought differently had often been before me, 
so one of my tribes were loaded with great 
modern patronymics—Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, Abraham Lincoln, Edwin Booth; and, 
should this writing interest a certain contem- 
porary author descended from a stage family, 
Izola Forrester. For that matter, there is a 
Hopi Indian named “ Leo Crane,” a label that 
| | trust will never be a disadvantage to him. 


P. McP. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





“MHE BLAZERS.’’—Can anyone tell me 
why the Galway Hounds are called 
“The Blazers.’’ 

The story that on one occasion they were 
so convivial that they burned down the house 
in which they were being entertained is not 
good enough. 

SLIGO. 


GYRON INN SIGN.—What is known in 
heraldry as a “ gyron of eight ’’ appears 
to be used on the door-posts of certain old 
inns as a sign, the house itself having its 
own sign in the usual way. What did a 
gyron in this position signify ? 
ErHetBert Horne. 


HE SPECTATOR, 1775 AND 1789.—The 
St. James’s Chronicle, 9-11 Feb., 1775, 
announced: ‘‘ This Day was published in 
eight volumes duodecimo . . . A new edition 
of The Spectator,’ and Nichols (‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ ix., 56) entered as published in 
1789 ‘‘ A New Edition. of ‘The Spectator,’ 
12mo.’’ These editions do not appear to be 
in our great public libraries. Can any 
reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ direct me to a copy of 
either? I am particularly anxious to find 
the 1789 edition. 
L. F. Powe tt. 
Oxtord. 


RANBOURNE RIVER.—I have noticed 
some comments in the daily press lately, 
with regard to the buried London river, 
Cranbourne, which one correspondent stated, 
gave its name to Cranbourne Street, though 
I have not been able to discover any authority 
for this, or in fact for the existence of any 
such river. I should be glad to have some 
particulars from any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ 
as to the source and outfall of this river, if 
it exists, and its approximate course. 


C. TynpatL Wotcxo, 
Editor World Travel. 


ANADON, HORATIAN CRITIC.—Hav- 
ing acquired a copy of the Horace of 
Francis, 1763, with Latin on one side and 
English on the other, I was rather surprised 
to find the first stanza of Odes III, i., miss- 
ing entirely. Other Odes are similarly muti- 
lated and these fragments of the mangled 
poet are added to a version of the ‘ Carmen 
Seculare,’ which is thus 140 lines long in- 
stead of the usual 76. These re-arrange- 


ments are due, the Preface explains, to Mr. 
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Sanadon, and Francis adds that the result 
‘“has been called by foreigners Mr. Sana- 
don’s Masterpiece’’; it has ‘‘ been esteemed 
an uncommon Proof of his critical sagacity, 
to have reconciled in one Whole so many 
broken Parts, that have so long perplexed the 
best Commentators.”’ 

I am not aware that any English com- 
mentator from William Baxter, 1725, on- 
wards has been perplexed at seeing the 
stanza which starts ‘‘ Odi profanum”’ at the 
head of the poem which begins the Third 
Book of Odes. But Sanadon must have had 
a considerable reputation to make Francis 
follow his reconstruction. I can find no 
word of him in the editions of Orelli and the 
Teubner text, but from Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ a.p. 1776, note on ‘ Ars Poetica,’ 
128, it appears that he was a Frenchman, 
or at any rate wrote in French. Where did 
he flourish, and what did he write? Is he 
esteemed at all in France to-day ? 

Wi. EE od. 

OSWELL’S JOHNSON: CHAPTERS ?— 

A. 8. Wilkins in his standard edition of 
‘The Epistles of Horace’ annotates line 128 
in the ‘ Ars Poetica’ and adds at the end :— 

There is a discussion of the passage in Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, c. xxx. 

The misfortune of Boswell’s great book is 
that it has no chapters and the year has to 
be taken for reference. What edition of it 
did Wilkins use? No arrangement in chap- 
ters has, so far as I know, any currency to- 
day. So the reference should be altered. 

W. ff J. 


THE HAMBLEDON' BOYS.—In ‘The 

Civil War in Hampshire and the Story 
of Basing House,’ by Rev. G. N. Godwin 
(1882) occurs on p. 131 the passage ‘‘ Colonel 
Norton . . . is said to have brought up his 
renowned troop of Hambledon boys and 
charged the Cavaliers in rear.’’ Who were 
the Hambledon boys, and why were they re- 
nowned ? 


C. S. C. (B/C.). 
THITE BEAR INN, PICCADILLY (Site 


of Criterion Restaurant).—I have al- 
ways heard that when this old place was 
demolished, about 1852, its sculptured 
effigy of a polar bear was removed to the 
White Bear inn, near Biggin Hill, Kent; 
bat the Sunday Times (16 Dec., p. 14) states 
that it is at the White Bear, Fickleshale 
(now Fairchilds), near Chelsham, Surrey. 
Which is correct ? 

J. ARDAGH. 
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in English, single or in collections? From 
what sources have the English versions been 
taken ? 
Otto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
si (SULAGE.”"—Can any reader tell me 
what is meant by “ Culage,” an agri- 
cultural terms of the south-east of England— 
a mediseval term ? 
W. H. QuarreE t. 
Ik} JOHN J. HANSLER.—A distant 
cousin in Portugal has asked me for in- 


formation about the subject of a picture in- 


herited from her maternal grandfather, the 
son of Cornish parents, who settled in that 
country. It is ‘‘the portrait of an old 
gentleman,’’ whose name is given on the back 
of the picture as: ‘‘Sir John J. Hansler, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., J.P. for Middlesex.’? Can 
any reader assist me ? 


G. H. WuHite. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


MARIA (HAMILTON) BELL, POR- 
TRAIT PAINTER.—She was wife of 


Sir Thomas Bell, sheriff of London; sister 
of Wm. Hamilton, R.A.? As Mrs. Bell, she 


was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy in | 


1816; and as Lady Bell an exhibitor in 1819. 
What was date of her marriage to Thomas 
Bell ? 
G. O’F. 

\ ANOR OF CHALKWELL.—At lv. 

206, I asked for the ancestry of Arthur 
Malbye, of London. I have since found that 
he was a son of Thomas Malbye, of Lynn 
Regis, Norfolk, as evidenced in a deed dated 
1559, from Thomas Malbye, ‘‘ Mariner, of 
Lynne Regis, Norff.,’’ ‘‘ nearest in blood and 


heir to Thomas Malbye, citizen and Alder- | 


man of Norwich, deceased, to Arthur Malbye, 
ptscena, of London, his son.”? This de 
mentions property in Bridge Street vel 
Fyshestreete, London, also the manor of 
Chalkwell, which seems to include property 
in Pritwell, Havering (?) Milton, Laching- 
don, Eastwood magna, 8S. Fambridge by 
Fambridge, Thundersley and Leye.. .-in 
the hundred of Rocheford, in com, Essex. 
Bondsmen signing are Robt. Bassett, pis- 
cena; John Gosling and Henricus Gardyner. 
Signature: C. Lording, notary. : 

The Thomas Malby to whom 


n Thomas, 
mariner, was ‘‘ nearest in blood ”’ 


seems to 


be the following :— 


One Maulby of London is interested 
1543. Mawbye is a wise 


1542. 
in Army Contracts. 
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NASB-ED-DIN HODJA.—Have the facetie | 
of Nasr-ed-din hodja ever been published | 


deed | 
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fellow, i.e., Thomas Maltby or Mawbye, who has 
a provision contract for victualling the army. 
1544. Grant to Thomas Melby (Malby) and 
others of land in Yorks; lands belonging lately 
to Roche Monastery. [Roche is at Maltby, 
near Rotherham.] 1544. Maltbie has a con- 
tract to purvey cheese, etc., to the troops, 


1545. | Thomas Malby, of London, fishmonger, 
regarding victualling Calais and Boulogne. 


(Ref. ‘Letters For. and Dom. Henry VIII.’ 
edit. Brewer.) 

Thomas Malby, mariner of Lynn Regis, 
1559, would seem to be related to the Mauteby 
(Maultby) family of Norfolk. In 1477 
(‘ Paston Letters’) William Peacock, agent 
or steward at Mauteby, writes to Sir John 
Paston that ‘‘the herrings that should be 
into Essex, are there by the Grace of God,” 
while a footnote states that the connection 
with Hssex 1s not clear, as Paston had no 
manor in Essex. The Mallebys, however, 
held Runwell, Essex, as early as 1253. Mar- 
garet (Mauteby) Paston writing to her son, 
John Paston, the younger (between 1466 and 
1470), says: ‘‘ I pray you commune with my 
cousin Clere at London... see your uncle 
Maultby if ye may, and send me some tidings 
as soon as ye may.’’ Who was this “ uncle 
Maultby ’’?—the printed pedigrees mention 
no brother of Margaret Mauteby. 

How was Thomas Malbye, of Lynn Regis, 
related to Thomas Malby, of Dovercourt, 
Essex, called son and heir of Sir John 
Malbye, of Malbye Hall, in Lynn, Norfolk? 
Why does this family use the arms, Argent 
on a bend gules between two cotises engrailed 
| three garbs or, generally conceded to be the 

arms of the Maltbys, of Yorkshire; instead 
'of the arms of the Norfolk family, Azure a 
'eross or.? When did the Malbys obtain the 
manor of Chalkwell? It was evidently in 
the family as late as 1651, at which date 
there is a nuncupative will of Thomas Mal- 
bye. He leaves 

Wife and child Sarah £58 a year out of the 
Manor of Chakewell. Margaret, daughter of 
his sister Mary Frewin two wodds. Copyhold 
called Stubrids and the great Fusser Feild to 
be sold and devided amongst my three sisters, 
except my eldest sister. To John Carley £25. 
Wife Sarah and Lambert Pitches to be my 
| exex. Wit. Thomas Bringhurst and Benjamin 

Pitcher. Proved in P.C.C. 14 Oct. 1651 by 
| Sarah Baker otherwise Malbye the relict. 
Power reserved for Lambert Pitches the other 
exor.—192 Grey. 

Can any reader place the county in which 
|‘ Stubrids ’? and ‘‘ the Fusser Feild’ were 
| situated ? 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada. 
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glass case a very fine model of a three-masted | 
ship. It has single top-sails, the hull which 

is about two feet long is painted black with 

a broad white streak and 1s pierced for 28 

guns all on one deck. I was told that it is a 

model of the Arethusa which was captured 

from the French during the Napoleonic wars 

and brought into Coverack bay as a_ prize. 

The French crew was left on board for a 

time, but on their giving trouble to their 

captors, they were taken ashore and confined 

in one of the big houses in the neighbourhood. | 
While there the prisoners constructed the 

model which appears to have become the pro- | 
perty of the owner of the house. In more. 
recent times the owner bequeathed the model 

to the inhabitants of Coverack. Would 

readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ help me to verify this 

story? Could this be the same Arethusa 

which fought La Belle Poule? 

A. H. 


(ANTON, ARTIST.—Is anything known of 
“an artist of military subjects named 
Canton? I possess some fine plates by him 
of equestrian portraits of soldiers in full 
uniform, partly printed in colours and 
partly coloured by hand, evidently forming 
part of a book. They are signed and dated 
“Canton, del et Sculp, 1810-1815.”’ Pub- 
lished by Richard Evans, Whites Row, 
Spitalfields, London. They are of the fol- 
lowing soldiers: The Duke of York; Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Picton; the Prince of | 
Orange; Lieut.-General Lord Linedock (Late | 
Sir Thos. Graham); Lieut.-General Sir Eire | 
Coote, K.B., K.G. and M.P.; Lieut.-General 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
LronarpD C, Price. 


PITAPH WANTED.—Some ten years or 
so ago, I heard Mr. Nathan Stephen 
(referred to at clv. 428) deliver a lecture on 
‘Humorous Epitaphs,’ and in the course | 
thereof he quoted the following lines :— 


So, here my friends, as all can tell, 
There lies the corpse of Dicky Dell; 

In rakes and scrapes he bore the bell, 
And now sure fate he lies in Hell. 

So from his fate this warning take, 
And do not make the same mistake, 

Or else its sure and safe to tell, 

You’ll go to Hell like Dicky Dell; 

And rest in flames you cannot quell, 
And now my friends, I’ll say farewell. 


Can any of the readers of ‘N. and Q.’ in- 
form me of the site where such epitaph is to 
be found ? 

F. Z. Beprorp. 
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HE ARETHUSA.—In the  coast-guard | 
station at Coverack is preserved in a/ 


whom “ bill boys’’ used to be 


' «bill yard.’’ 
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‘‘BILL ’’’ AT HARROW. 
(clv. 442). 


‘HIS name for a general call-over of the 
school in the schoolyard or elsewhere must 
have taken its title from the ‘‘bills’’ or 
lists of the school, used on this occasion for 
the purpose of reading out the names in 
‘bill order.”” There are now printed “ bill 
books,’’ with the names in school order of 
forms. I do not know when these were first 
printed. There are in the Vaughan Library 
a large collection of MS. and printed “‘ bill 
books,’’ reaching into the eighteenth century. 
I take the following references from ‘ Harrow 
in Prose and Verse,’ by G. T. Warner :— 

Walter Trevelyan in his diary, under date 
March 25, 1814, refers to ‘‘ @ bill,’’ no doubt 
a two o’clock call-over. On March 2, 1815, 
he notes ‘‘ Dr. B. showed a bill of Harrow 
School for 1770.’’ In extracts from the Auto- 
biography of Dean Merivale, we find the 
dean recording the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the new Speech Room in July, 1819. 
“A bottle was inserted in which... was 
enclosed a ‘ Bill of the School’ for the quar- 
ter. The writing of the Bill was entrusted 
to two of the most meritorious boys who also 
wrote good hands.”’ 

The school song ‘ Here Sir!,’ by E. W. 
Howson, is based on the calling of ‘‘ bill,’’ 
as the boys ‘‘cap and pass and hurry on.” 
The chorus is :— 

Here Sir! Here Sir! Here Sir! 
On the top of Harrow Hill. 
Here Sir! Here Sir! Here Sir! Here Sir! 

In the windy yard at Bill. 

Besides the ‘‘ bills’’ called in the school- 
yard, the speech room or the houses, there ‘s 
also ‘‘ cricket bill,’’ an ingenious invention 
of E. E. Bowen, which takes place on the 
lower cricket-ground and is all over in a few 
minutes. The boys are collected in groups 
of five, opposite numbers on a fence, and a 
‘“shepherd’’’ from each group stands for- 
ward and reports his group all present, or so 
many absent, to the master who passes 
rapidly along the groups, afterwards receiv- 
ing reports of names of absentees from the 
shepherds. 

There is a rota of ‘‘ bill masters,’’ upon 
attendant. 
There are three ‘‘ bill monitors’’ to control 
the orderly formation of the line in the 
The master ‘‘ taking bill’”’ 


Here Sir! 


” 








stands on the school steps. You can “‘ cut 
bill’? with serious results, or be ‘‘ signed off 
bill’? by a master. Monitors used to have 
the privilege of signing a book or sheet, at 
any time while ‘‘ bill’ was in progress, in- 
stead of passing the master. 
R. 8. B. 

\ ONUMENTS IN PARISH CHURCHES 

(clv. 338, 445).—A faculty is necessary 
for removal of, or alterations 
ment. 


to, a monu- 


R. S. B. 
JARISH REGISTERS AND ACCURACY 


(clv. 386, 425).—I am interested to 
see this matter raised again, as I have 
laboured to effect something by con- 
certed effort for years past, to no pur- 
pose. Your correspondent, Mr. C, A. 


H1iGGINs’s suggestion, though admirable, is I 
am sure quite impracticable. Two years ago 
I advertised in the magazine of the Society 
of Genealogists inviting replies from any in- 
terested in forming groups to carry out, if 
not co-operative at least, connected work. I 
received no answers. 

_ I am, however, ready to join any scheme, 
but I suggest that the first thing required is 
an accurate index of extant parish registers 
and the years they cover. For Scottish 
parish registers (which are all conveniently 
collected at Edinburgh) there is an official 
guide published just over fifty years ago. It 
gives the years in which births, marriages 
and deaths start, and notes any blanks or 
other noteworthy matter. On the whole it is 
pretty accurate, and is of invaluable help in 
guiding a search. 

If something of the same sort existed for 
English parishes, how useful it would be! 
As I visualise it the guide would contain :— 

1. Lists of all extant registers with dates 
and notes as indicated above; 

_ 2. References to parishes that have been 
incorporated in others or ceased to exist; 

3. Notes on the Bishop’s transcripts in 
each case; 

4. An indication where any registers | 
have been printed or copied and if in MS. | 
where they can be seen. 


Most genealogists have a thorough know- 
ledge of several parishes and the work in- 
volved in preparing the guide on these lines 
would really not be beyond the capacity of | 
someone with energy, enthusiasm and | 


patience if he could rely on the support of | 
genealogists generally. 
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For myself, I am endeavouring to prepare 
something of the sort for the county of 
Anglesey, but it is unlikely that the leisure 
I have will permit me to finish it for some 


years. 
HucGcu Beaver. 


BE: CO. BERKS (clv. 444).—This_ is 
Oare, some six or seven miles from New- 
bury on the line to Oxford. 
A. E. S. 


Oare, a chapelry in the parish of Chieve- 
ley, near Newbury, is doubtless the place 
referred to. 

F. P. Barnarp. 

Oare (or Oure) is a district chapelry in 
the parish of Chieveley, near Newbury, as 
a reference to Kelly’s directory shows. Pre- 
sumably this is the place required. 

A. H. STantTon. 


ss (CARDIGAN MSS.’’ ({clv. 444).—These 

’ are at Deane House, Co. Northampton. 
See ‘ Feudal Aids,’ vol. iv., preface p. viil- 
A. E. S. 


ONKEY AND ELEPHANT (clv. 3550).— 
The Republican elephant and the Demo- 
cratic donkey were originated by the father 
of the modern American political cartoon, 
Thomas Nast (b. 1840, d. 1902). 

The Democratic donkey made its first ap- 
pearance in Harper’s Weekly of Feb. 14, 
1874. Nast was drawing for a Republican 
publication and the Jackass was used in the 
usual uncomplimentary sense. 

The Republican elephant made its entrance 
in a cartoon printed in Harper’s Weekly in 
November, 1874. The elephant labelled “‘ Re- 
publican votes’? was shown in a jungle, in 
rage sweeping aside the covering of a pit-fall 
prepared to catch it, lettered ‘“ Southern 
claims chaos.” The Democratic Party was 
drawn as a fox or raccoon, while a braying 
Jackass in a lion skin represented the New 
York Herald. This would indicate that the 
Democratic donkey symbol had not become 
fixed at that time. The elephant’s tradi- 
tional intelligence and strength were the 
probable factors which moved Nast to choose 
it to represent the Republicans. 

The Tammany tiger was another Nast con- 


’ 


‘tribution to the American political zoo. He 


introduced the square paper ‘‘ Labor Cap” 
and ‘‘The Full Dinner Pail ’’—Republican 
prosperity—in Harper's Weekly, Feb. 7, 
1874. 
JosepH E. Sanprorp. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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}[eaSUREMENT OF WIND (aw. 389, | 

427). —According to Haydn’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Dates’ (ed. 1902) the anemometer was 
invented in 1709 by Wolfius (b. about 1675, 
d. 1754). But Knight’s ‘Am. Mech. Dict.’ 
(N.Y., 1876) says that the earliest anemo- 
meter was that of Dr. Crombie, 1667 and 
that Wolfius improved this machine. 

It is written in Chambers’ ‘ Cyclopedia ’ 
(ed. 1751). “M. d’Ons en Bray [Louis 
Léon Pajot, Comte d’Ons-en-Bray, b. 1678, 
d. 1754] invented a new anemometer, 
of itself expresses on paper, not only the 
several winds that have blown 
space of twenty-four hours, and at what hour 
each began, and ended, but also the different 
strengths, and velocities of each.’? This was 


before 1734. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DWARD JARMAN LANCE (clv. 389, 
430).—As the above married into a 
family with which I am connected I can give 
your correspondent some details. The Lance 
family come originally from Ash in North 
Kent and from there spread to Farningham, 
Deptford. Greenwich, Lewisham, etc. 
Edward Jarman'‘Lance (son of Edward 
and Elizabeth) was born 8 Aug., 1788, at 
Lewisham and died 25 Oct., 1863, at Read- 
ing. He married into the Holding family 
lone settled at Bexley and Crayford, and had 
eighteen children, the last of whom died only 
two years ago, aged 95. If your correspon- 
dent desires it a full pedigree is at his ser- 
vice. 


Josep FE. Sanprorp. 


Tuomas COLYER-FERGUSSON. 


Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks. 


HE KING’S SHIPS: CALCULATION 
OF TONNAGE (clv. 423).—As shewn in 
‘N. and Q.’ clii. 327, the old method of cal- 
culating the tonnage gave a greater carrying 
power to merchant vessels and an excess of 
burthen tonnage over actual carrying capa- 
city for vessels of war. At cliii. 304 suffici- 
ent examples were given to show that 94 was 


The formula used for men-of-war from 
probably about 1689 or earlier, appears to be 
the correct form of the builder’s Old Mea- 
surement, viz. :— 





Length x Extreme xX _ Half extreme 
of keel. breadth. breadth. 
94 


and this appears to have remained in use 
to 1872 or thereabouts. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








| internal measurements of a cask 
tried this with the several vessels mentioned 


In 1689 a wiltin of wine was Sates by 
law to contain 231 cubic inches. No other 
value is available. 

It would appear that the original use of 
94 cubic feet to the one ton burthen was 
found by treating the measurements obtained 
from the ship as though they 6 aaa pg Bei 
I ave 


at cliii. 304 and, working with the following 


| formula, I obtain 92.25 cubic feet to the one- 


which | 


during the) 


ton burthen :— 





L. x 3.1415926&ce. x 2 B2 + H2 
4 3 
: 277.274 = gallons. 


| Where L=Length of keel or height of cask. 


B=Extreme breadth of ship or 
“bung ’’ diameter of cask. 

H=Half extreme breadth of ship or 
diameter of head of cask. 

I have used 231 cubic inches, and the num- 

ber of cubic inches in a gallon required to 


| produce 94 cubic feet to the one-ton burthen 


| similar 


| Royal 


appears to be 235; 
some allowance 
little doubt, 


so it would appear that 
was made. There seems 
since each ship worked gives 
results, that the vessel was treated 
as a cask; but there is no authority as far 
as I know for saying so definitely. 

I have used 277.274, although I am fully 
alive to the fact that an Order in Council 
of 28 Nov., 1889, and the Transactions of the 
Society, 1892, pp. 331-354, gave 
277.463 cubic inches as the value of the gal- 
lon. The Standard Gallon is an old measure 
built in 1824 or thereabouts, and it was in- 
tended, believed and admitted to contain 
277.274 cubic inches. According to definition 
(10 lbs. of distilled water at 62° Fahrenheit) 
it ought to contain rather more, but it does 
not. Therefore the various Government De- 
partments have serenely held on to the 
277.274 value: an old Act (1824) which gave 
this as the actual number of cubic inches in 


i ; | the gallon was repealed, and this appears to 
the number of cubic feet in one ton burthen. 


be the only respect paid to the modern find- 
ing by the legislature. However, I find the 
following note was circulated to some De- 
partments :— 


Owing to the uncertainty governing the ques- 
tion it was not deemed advisable in the 


| Weights and Measures Act of 1878 to re-enact 


so much of the Act of 1824 as fixed the weight 
of the cubic inch of water at 252.458 grains. 


The Board of Trade appears to have taken 
eleven years (1878-1889) to find that the cubic 
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inch weighs only 252.286 grains. The Stan- | 
dards Office report suggests “that in any 
future legislation on this subject it may be | 
desirable to consider whether the new value | 
for the cubic inch might not with advantage | 
be substituted for the old and incorrect one.’’ 
In some of the renderings of the above re- | 
ferred to definition, the expression ‘‘ freed | 
from air,’’ sometimes put in italics, is amus- | 
ingly misleading. It almost looks as if the | 
freeing from air were the explanation of the | 
difference between the two densities, but the 
process would increase, not diminish, the | 
density. There was some controversy between 





the lawyers and scientists as to what the | 
‘distilled water’? meant—the lawyers held | 
that freeing from air and such like doctoring | 


was not permissible ! 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, 

Southampton. 
THE KING’S SHIPS: H.M.S. ALBION 

(clv. 440).—The date, of the launch of | 
this battleship is 21 June, 1898. I remember 
it well, as I was present on the occasion, and 
(from a distance) saw the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the terrible accident in the water. 
It was a sad ending to an otherwise interest- 
ing sight. Her Majesty the Queen’ (then | 
Duchess of York) performed the ceremony of 
launching; after which the vessel was towed 
to the Victoria Dock, where she remained 
while being completed until 13 Aug., 1900, 
when I saw her leave for Chatham Dockyard. 
At that time my work took me frequently to 
the docks, and I remember seeing the Blen- | 
heim, Grafton, Theseus, Duncan, etc., as 
well as the warships Fuji and Shikishima 
(all during the course of construction) which 
were built by the same firm to the order of 
the Japanese Government. 

A. H. Taytor. 
East Ham, Essex. 


RAHAM, THE SINGER: THACKE-. 
RAY (clv. 388).—At the time Thackeray 
wrote his parody, Braham was no longer 
young. Singers who cling to their careers 
when past a certain age have always had to 
face comment. Placing the debit of this 
popular tenor a century before, Thackeray 
indulged in the sort of humour that John 
Kendrick Bangs employed, when, writing a 
burlesque life of Napoleon, he stated that the 
young cadet frequented the galleries of the 
Parisian theatres and saw Sarah Bernhardt 

playing child roles. 

Pavut McPuartty. 


Winnetka, Illinois. 


| later, is correct. 
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HISTORIOGRAPHER ROYAL (cly. 589, 

445).—James Howell was not the only 
Historiographer Royal.’’ There is an 
office of Historiographer Royal for Scotland, 
held at present by Professor R. 8. Rait. I 


“cc 


have not seen a list of his predecessors; but 


Principal Robertson was certainly one in the 
eighteenth century, and David Masson 
another in the nineteenth. 

In answer to the question about Howell’s 
monument in the Temple Church, Joseph 
Jacob’s Introduction to his edition (1892) of 
the “‘ Epistolae Ho-elianae,’’ p. xliv., may 
be quoted :— 

The monument remained over Howell’s re- 
mains till 1683, when it was removed to the 
triforium of the church, where it remains to 
the present day in excellent preservation. 

Jacobs’s book teems with misprints, and I 
am unable at the moment to ascertain the 
date when the tablet was removed. The chief 
‘‘yestoration’’ of the Temple Church was 


| last century. 


Jacobs has an engraving of the monument, 
in which the inscription differs in several 


| details from that given at 445 ante, ‘‘ Hic 


usque’’’ must be “‘ Huc usque’’ and, pre- 
sumably, the archaic ‘‘ Heic,’’ three words 
But an inspection of the 
actual monument must decide. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 

If Mr, Askew will refer to a biography of 
George Payne Rainsford James, the novelist, 
he will discover another historiographer- 


| royal. 


R. B: 

Upton. 

With reference to Mr. H. AskEw’s query 
regarding the above. G. P. R. James, the 
novelist, held the post at one time. The fol- 
lowing may be found on p. 76 of ‘ The Soli- 
tary Horseman ’—Life and Adventures of 
G. P. R. James, by S. M. Ellis, London, 
1927. 

By an unfortunate mischance, just at this 
date, James seems to have been in danger of 
losing his honorary and resonant office of His- 
toriographer-Royal, owing to the death of Wil- 
liam IV 

Samvuet J. Looker. 

The Book Nook, 

Billericay, Essex. 
((HURCH COLLEGES (clv. 279).—St. Bees 
Theological College is closed, and _ pro- 
bably no record of its members survives. But 
St. Aidan’s, Birkenhead, is still in existence, 
and an enquiry to the Principal would no 
doubt elicit the information desired. 
LAWRENCE PuHrttrps. 
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AUTHORSHIP OF PRAYER (clv. 98, 


140).—Proctor and Frere in the ‘ New| 


History of the Book of Common Prayer’ 
(1901), p. 400, say: ‘‘The Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom is found in the Liturgies of St. 
Basil and St. Chrysostom ; the composition of 
it cannot be ascribed to either of these 
fathers ’’’ (p. lxviii.). 
Dr. F. EK. Brightman in ‘The English 
Rite’ (1915) points out that “‘ when two or 
three are gathered together in thy name” 
is a misunderstanding of the Latin transla- 
tion of the ‘ Liturgy’ (Venice, 1528), which 
has ‘‘convenientibus in nomine tuo.’’ (Mt. 
xvili., 19). 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
LIZABETH, WIFE OF CAPTAIN 
COOK (clv. 407, 448).—On a monument to 
the Smith family, of Merton Abbey, in the 
north aisle of Merton church, are the words 
“erected by Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, wife of 
Captain James Cook, the circumnavigator.”’ 
As one of the persons commemorated by this 
monument did not die until 1831, Mrs. 
Cook was presumably still a widow at that 
date, and as she was then very advanced in 
years her subsequent mairiage is unlikely. 
W. Marston Acrgs. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


EGENDS OF IRISH SAINTS (clv. 443). 
—One of the best books dealing with the 
Irish saints is O’Hanlon’s ‘Lives of the 
Irish Saints with special festivals, and the 
commemoration of Holy Persons, compiled 
from Calendars, Martyrologies, and various 
sources relating to the ancient Church His- 
tory of Ireland.’ The work, commenced in 
1875, is in nine volumes, and has not been 
completed, dealing with January to Septem- 
ber only, the Saints being arranged under 
their respective days. 
An introduction of over 170 pp. gives the 
chief sources from which the work has been 
compiled, and as such should prove of great 


value. Sections 7 and 8 of the introduction 
are ‘ Materials for Irish Saints’ Lives in 
Trish Libraries,’ and ‘ Materials... in 


British and Foreign Libraries.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘Lives of the Saints,’ by Allan Butler and 
Baring Gould: the Bollandist’s ‘ Acta Sanc 
torum,’ the ‘Legenda Aurea,’ and the series 
of reprints in Trish and English of Irish 
MSS. by the Irish Texts Society, London, 
may be useful to your correspondent at above 
reference. 

J. B. McGovern. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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THE GROSVENOR CANAL (clv. 424).— 

This canal is shewn in a ‘ Map of Lon- 
don and its vicinity’ attached to Bohn’s 
‘ Pictorial Handbook of London,’ 1854. It 
leaves the Thames about fifty yards east of 
the ‘‘ proposed bridge,’’ now Chelsea Suspen- 
sion Bridge, and runs due north for about 
450 yards to St. George’s Bridge, then north- 
east, widening out considerably, for a further 
550 yards, passing under Elizabeth Bridge at 
the junction of Elizabeth Street and St. 
George’s Road, and again under a bridge at 
the junction of Eccleston Street and Bel- 
grave Road, from which point it forms a 
large triangular basin bounded on the west 
by Victoria Road and on the east by Wilton 
Road, the apex or northern extremity reach- 
ing a point then called Windsor Terrace, the 
whole area of the basin approximately corre- 
sponding with the present Victoria Station. 
The well-known Pimlico Wheel Works were 
to the west of the basin, but have long since 
disappeared. 


Also in ‘ A new pocket plan of London, 
Westminster and Southwark,’ dated 1795, the 
basin only is shewn, under the name of 
‘“Chelsea Water Works.’’ The Ordnance 
map of 1869 contains the railway and as 
much as was then left of the canal with 


| names of factories and houses between. Since 


_then the station has been greatly enlarged 


and has swallowed up all buildings on the 
east of Buckingham Palace Road. At the 
present time some alteration is being made 
at the entrance of the canal under the Em- 
bankment. 
Water E. GawrnHorp. 
96, High Road, N.2. 


RECRUITING POSTERS (clv. 443).—A 
considerable number of old Army re- 

cruiting posters have been reproduced in vols, 

ii. and iil. of the Journal of this Society. 


A. S. Waite. 
Society of Army Historical Research, 
c/o War Office Library, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


ORTRAIT STATUES AND PICTURES 
OF COWS (clv. 367, 431, 446).—The 
towers of Laon cathedral should not be for- 
gotten ‘‘qui ont lair d’étagéres superposées 
a la hate et dont la derniére se termine par 
une simple plateforme au-dessous de laquelle, 
meuglent, en se penchant, des boeufs.’’ J. K. 
Huysmans, ‘La Cathédrale,’ p. 149. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


Erdington. 
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THER ‘“‘ NOTES AND QUERIES ”’ (clv. | teresting to ascertain how many of these have 


442).—A 
able depository of local antiquarian and his- 
torical matters, inspired by our own 
‘N. and Q.,’ was St. Pancras Notes and 
Queries, a column of antiquarian lore, which 
appeared once a month in The St. Pancras 
Guardian. 

The contributions were edited, and chiefly 
written, by my old friend, the late Richard 


most interesting and valu- | 


| 


been re-published in volume form. Not 
every lover of local history is able to publish 
much himself, on account of the expense and 
comparatively limited circulation; but these 


/antiquarian columns, if reprinted, provide 


B. Prosser, himself an occasional contributor | 


to ‘N. and Q.’ 


3, 1897, and lasted until Jan. 2, 1903, when 
they were discontinued. Fortunately, Mr. 
Prosser was able to induce the proprietors of 
the newspaper to lay aside the stereotyped 
columns until there were sufficient to make 
up into a 32-page, quarto, part, and these 
were offered to subscribers at sixpence each, 


an excellent harbourage for the flotsam and 
jetsam of old-time lore. 
E. E. Newron. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


To the list already published may be 


| added :— 
These ‘ Notes and Queries’ began on Feb. | 


DuMFRIES AND GALLoway | Noves anv QueRtEs | 
upon | Matters of history, genealogy, archeo- 
logy, | folk-lore, literature, etc., relating to 


| the | County of Dumfries and the Burghs and | 


| district of Galloway. | 


including a wrapper, but unfortunately they | 


were published so erratically (not being com- 
menced until January, 1900), that few com- 
plete copies (with title-page and _ contents, 
issued afterwards), must be in existence. 

In January, 1900, I commenced and edited 
an ‘‘ Antiquarian and Historical Notes and 
Queries’? column in the Hampstead and 
Highgate Express, which ran for 
twenty years, but owing to my removal from 
Hampstead and from other causes, this has 
now ceased. I was not able to republish in 
any other form, except a few “‘ pulls,’’ which 
I gave away to interested persons, although 


: (ItLustRATED). | Re- 
printed from the ‘‘ Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Courier and Herald.” | Eprrep By CHARLES 
Mackie. | 1913. | Dumfries: Printed at the 
Office of the ‘‘ Courier and Herald.’’ 


This is a reprint of ,columns, devoted to 
such subjects, which appeared in the bi- 
weekly Dumfries and Galloway Courier and 
Herald from Sept. 18, 1909, to Oct. 18, 1913: 
these were subsequently issued in four parts— 


'in 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913—in grey paper 


over | 


some of the matter has been included in my | 


‘Hampstead in the Olden Time.’ I still 
have the honour of writing for the paper. 

Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and 
Queries, mentioned at the first reference, was 
a quarterly publication of octavo size, which 
ran from 1895 until 1898, when it was 
merged into a new antiquarian periodical, 
called The Home Counties Magazine, with 
an extended area, but this only lived a few 
vears and died for want of support. Both 
publications contained many valuable contri- 
butions, several being fully illustrated; each 
was one shilling and sixpence a part. 

At clv. 446, under ‘ Telegraphs from the 
Admiralty to the Coast,’ Devon and Cornwall 
Notes and Queries, vol. xi., 1920-21, is men- 
tioned ; is this the same publication as Devon 
Notes and Queries, 1901, etc., Exeter, alluded 
to at clv. 442? 


Doubtless many county newspapers contain 
a regularly contributed ‘‘ Notes 


Queries ’’ column, and it would be very in- 


and | 


covers, the last part containing an index, 
and title-page as above collated. 


Hvueu S. GLapstone. 


Devon Notes and Queries is now known as 
Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries. 

The Essex Review devotes several pages of 
each of its quarterly numbers to ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries. ”’ 

Sussex Notes and Queries should be added 
to your correspondent’s list. 

J. B. Wurrmore. 


Wirral Notes and Queries, 2 vols. Birken- 
head, 1893-4. 

Manchester Notes and Queries, 8 
1878-90. 

Cheshire Notes and Queries, two series. 


R. S. B. 


Mr. R. Heperr Wattace can add to his 
already interesting list :— 

Scottish Notes and Queries. Aberdeen. 

“Notes and Queries ’’ column in the Man- 
chester City News. Manchester. 

L’ Intermédiatre des Chercheurs et Curieur 
(the French counterpart of our ‘N. and Q.’). 
Paris. 

The Weekly Scotsman has a special column 
devoted to Scottish historical and _anti- 
quarian topics in question and answer. 


J. B. McGovern. 
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The Library. 





The Oxford Book of Regency Verse, 1798-1837. | 


Chosen by H. 8S. Milford. (Oxford, The 


Clarendon Press). 
_ interest of this anthology is —consider- 
able—to our mind, threefold. The period 
is one almost unsurpassed in English litera- 


ture, even almost unrivalled for the volume | 
and greatness of the greatest poetry produced | 
We first, then, note what it has pleased | 
Mr. Milford to do in the matter of choosing | 


in it. 


among the supreme things. We have one com- 


plaint here: we cannot quite forgive the omis- | 


sion of ‘ Laodamia.? Otherwise, having due 


regard to the conditions of the selection, we | 
do not think this part of the work could have | 


been better done. It is to our mind very 
satisfactory to note—and Mr. Milford makes 
observation upon it in his introduction—that 
Scott as a poet, when thus placed at his best 
among his contemporaries, shows himself their 
not unworthy peer. We think the time has 
perhaps come to revise, and rectify, common 
opinion of Scott’s verse. Byron took the 
world by storm; Scott, believing himself in- 
ferior, bowed to the storm and gave up poetry. 
and the world has since, more or less, accepted 
the two in the positions then taken up. It 
may be conceded that the long poems of Scott’s 
later days show a dwindling power; but that 
does not affect the claims of the three great 
lays, and of the shorter poems and songs— 
claims, we think, which extend even to requir- 
ing new comparison with Byron in which 
Scutt will by no means be found altogether at 
a disadvantage. 

The second point of interest concerns the 
character of the average mass of poetry of 
the period. The interest here is largely 
historical; for this mass represents, as nothing 
but poetry can, the innermost impulse and 
trends of the intellect, taste and spirit of the 
time—revealing what existed to’ support and 
make response to the greater poetry. Here, 
perhaps, too little, for historical purpose, has 
been granted to sentiment, and where senti- 
ment is represented not the best examples 
have always been chosen. 

Lastly, and here we come to the principal 
merit of this anthology, between the great and 
the almost indistinguishably numerous and 
small are poets of real signifiance, not well 
ag and poems apt to be forgotten though 
other 
everyone’s mind. Here Mr. Milford earns the 
real gratitude of the lover of poetry; here are 
things of Blake and of Hood and of Landor 
which have most often been passed by: still 
more, here we find Clare, whom Mr. Blunden 
has brought home to many of us but whose 
presence in English poetry still wants assert- 
ing, and, even better, Darley, whose name lately 
has cropped up fairly often in the writing of 


critics but who awaits establishment in his 
true place. Two or three more might be men- 
tioned, and each owner of the book will pro- 


bably have his special praise for this or that. 
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| We ourselves were particularly glad of the 
| pieces from Peacock and Beddoes. Anthologies 
are intended, we suppose, in great measure, 
to be companions: this will answer that 
pleasant purpose unusually well. 


Samuel Butler: Satires and Miscellaneous 
toon and Prose. Edited by René Lamar 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.) 


HE third volume of Butler’s ‘Complete 

_ Works’ has presented many problems to 
his editor. Professor Lamar has solved that 
of authenticity on the principle of taking as 
genuine only those pieces which can be asserted 
| to be so either on positive evidence or on the 
word of trustworthy witnesses. He adds to 
the recognised pieces ‘ Cydippe her Answer to 
Acontius’ and ‘Mola Asinaria’ on _ the 
authority of Dryden and Anthony Wood; and 
also ‘Mercurius Menippeus . . . Memoirs of 
... 1649 and 50,’ on the strength of its resem- 
blance to Butler’s undisputed work. fs 

The text of the pieces comes lar ely from 
the ‘Genuine Remains, in Verse and Prose of 
Mr. Samuel Butler,’ published by Thyer in 1759 
or from original editions, but no inconsider- 
able portion comes from the Butler MSS. in 
the British Museum and has not been printed 
before. This mass of material has been ee 
and conveniently arranged upon a plan of 
Professor Lamar’s own. He puts together 
‘Formal Satires,? ‘ Pindaric Odes,’ ‘ Ballads,’ 
* Mock Encomiums,’ ‘ Translations’ and ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces,’ and, under the heading 
‘ Poetical Thesaurus’ gives strings of epigrams 
in verse upon a number of different po <hr 
all printed direct from the British Museum 
MSS., though some of them are to be found 
in ‘Genuine Remains.’ This is the group 
which probably will most attract the general 
reader. Following the prose Pamphlets and 
Imitations and the political writings is a valu- 
able Appendix into which are gathered, among 
other things, what the editor has called 
‘Tentative Lines on Various Subjects’ scraps 
which, like the rough sketches and studies of 
a draughtsman, occasionally succeed better than 
the finished and polished verses. |The Notes 
with which the volume closes are chiefly alter- 
native readings. We must not omit the care- 
ful bibliographical particulars set out in the 
Introduction, or the care expended on settling 
and producing a text which should represent 
the author’s mind as faithfully as might be. 


Charles Dickens as Legal Historian. By Wil- 
liam S. Holdsworth. (Yale University Press : 
| Oxford, Humphrey Milford. 9s. net). 
| YHE two last of these four lectures are those 
| in reality worth while. One tells us of 
| the procedure of the Court of Chancery, by 
| way of illustrating ‘Bleak House’; the other 
| of the procedure of the Common Law as pour- 
| trayed in ‘Pickwick.’ It is, of course, well- 
| known that the law and lawyers of the mid- 
| nineteenth century presented anomalies, ab- 
| surdities, and injustices which have now been 
swept away. They are near enough still to 
create indignation, so that Dickens’s descrip- 
tions still carry a sting; but they are passing 
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out of memory, and accounts of them which 
bring them before us living with the breath 
of the scorn and pity and wrath of such a 
genius begin now to have considerable worth 
as historical record. ‘The record, however, 
needs interpretation, and this is admirably sup- 
plied by Professor Holdsworth. Dickens has, | 
as the careful student of him knows, been | 
found at fault here and there in his law. 
None the less the general outceme of examina- | 
tion of his treatment of legal matters, is to 
create astonishment at the degree of accuracy 
he attained to, especially when it is recollected 
that much of his direct experience of law was 
acquired in youth. ‘The range of his know- 
ledge is much that attributed to Shakespeare. 
The first two lectures of the book are about 
places and persons. That on the courts and 
dwellings is the better and more useful, but 
both, though amusing, are largely made up of 
quotations and so of less importance than the 
excellent popular expositions of procedure. 


The Notable Churches of Barton-on-Humber. 
(Barton-on- 


By William Edward Varah 
Humber: Ball and Son.  1s.). 
‘HOSE who know Lincolnshire know that St. 
Peter’s and St. Mary’s at Barton are among 
the architectural glories of the county. St. 
Peter’s goes back, as foundation, to the end of 
the seventh century, and there is_ yet 
standing, west of the tenth century tower, part 
of the first stone church which was erected 
in the eighth century. The tower, to which 
a hundred years later a top storey was added, 
formed, in its day the main body of the church, 
having eastward of it a chancel, which was de- 
molished when the present edifice was erected. 
Except for loss of the chancel, the Anglo-Saxon 
church remains complete, and our author tells 
us it is believed to be the only complete Anglo- 
Saxon church now in regular use. From this 
venerable nucleus, which he describes almost 
stone by stone, Mr. Varah takes us_ through 
the great church—a choir first of all to the 
original building—which was erected in the 
thirteenth century. In this there is abund- 
ance of detail to be observed and again we go 
through it almost stone by stone. The present 
chancel is fifteenth century work. 

St. Mary’s Church, first mentioned in 1115 
as the parochial Chapel of All Saints, though 
a large and stately building, is a chapel of St. 
Peter’s. The reason for the churches having 
been built so close together, in Mr. Varah’s 
opinion, is simply that the population of Bar- 
ton required more room, and that, since they 
could not readily enlarge their beloved St. 
Peter’s, venerable by association with St. Chad, | 
St. Winfred and St. Highald, they chose to | 
build a new church, rather than pull it | 
down and rebuild it. St. Mary’s, too, stands 
on the site of an earlier building; and it in- | 
corporates a good deal of early Norman work, | 
bearing some exceedingly interesting Norman | 
ornamentation. As a whole the building is | 
of the thirteenth century, and tradition credits 
it to the merchants of Barton, who, maybe, 
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at a time when Barton Church was in the 
hands of Bardney Abbey, set their hearts on 
having a parochial church with a parish priest. 
There is much in the history of these © 
churches, as also in the special treasures the 
contain—the east window of St. Peter’s nort 
aisle, for example, with the (mutilated) rood 
upon the mullions—which is not only of deep- 
est interest in itself, but valuable for light 
it throws in various directions. Mr. Varah’s 
book, though so unpretentious and inexpensive, 
is a true scholar’s work and worthy of its sub- 
ject. It is, indeed, the best of its kind that has 
come into our hands—being not only pretty 
well exhaustive in its account of detail, and 
full and clear in the explanations it supplies 
from custom and history, but also most plead 
antly readable, so that one finds oneself enjoy- 
ing it merely as a book. There is so much of 
general information about architecture woven 
into it that it would be an excellent work to 
recommend to anyone just starting on the dis- 
covery of the world of various enjoyment 
offered to us by the old churches of England. 


Tue Clarendon Press has sent us another— 
and one of the most satisfactory—of its beauti- 
ful reproductions of the original editions of 
old poems. This is Pope’s Dunciad, set 
up from Mr. Wise’s copy of the first issue 
(which has “ Book ” for “ Books” in the first 
line), with the Worcester College copy of the 
same issue used for verification and without 
any corrections. We have also. received 
the Collector’s Guide to Marks of Origin 
on Silver Plate made in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1544-1928, and Old Sheffield 
Plate Makers’ _ Marks, 1743-1860, by our 
correspondent, Mr. Frederick Bradbury, of 
Sheffield (Sheffield: J. W. Northend 6s. 6d.). 
This excellent and beautifully executed list of 
marks (a pocket-book meant simply for handy 
reference) is the fruit of forty years’ collect- 
ing. It is preceded by a short but com- 


| pendious introduction, very obviously put to- 


gether by an expert who knows exactly the 
facts required’ for practical use. That the . 
Guide has met a want is shown by the fact 
that the first edition of 5.000 was sold out 
in less than a month. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AppRoveD ‘ Queries” are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WE cannot 
privately. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- | 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
= gs the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 


undertake to answer queries 
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